FAUST
His later works, and the observations recorded by his acquaintance,
show that he was keenly attentive to social and political events.
The difficulty in summing up his social attitude arises from the
fact that he remained strongly averse from the principles of demo-
cratic politics (the exertion of pressure on governments by classes
or groups of citizens), but recognized the necessity for social
change and encouraged the authorities to initiate it. " A liberal in
theory, in practice he supports the opposite view", said the liberal
Soret in some vexation.1
In Part I of Faust there is scarcely any reference to political
affairs. The action occurs in the restricted sphere of domestic
burgher life without reference to any wider social structure. In-
deed the moral satire which is evident in the treatment of Wagner,
Martha, Lieschen, and Valentine is not of the kind which suggests
any need or possibility of reform; it is rather of that humorous,
tolerant character typical of the early Goethe, who found the
variety and contradictions of life diverting, or tragic, but who
was not thereby provoked to the moral indignation that inspires
the social reformer such as Schiller. In Part II however there is a
whole mass of social satire, and this satire is directed against rigid,
outworn social forms.
The ** great world" into which Faust enters is that of the feudal
Empire; and Goethe shows how the feudal nobility digs its
own grave. The young Emperor has, in Goethe's own words,
"all the qualities needed to lose his land".2 He seeks pleasure, and
avoids business and unpleasant facts. His chief officers of state
complain about the prevalence of anarchy, crime, mutiny,
financial disorder; Mephisto suggests that a large issue of paper-
money, on the security of die untapped treasures beneath the soil,
will solve all their difficulties. The officers (except for the ecclesi-
astic who is Chancellor, who fears a scheme based on "nature
and intelligence") welcome the idea without scruple, and the
Emperor signs the order in the midst of Carnival. The exploita-
tion of the hidden wealth is left to Mephisto, who of course does
nothing about it. All the courtiers use their increased cash to
1  Ed. Houben, p. 466.
2  To Eckermann, Oct. 1st, 1827.
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